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Jimmy Hoffa says he’s 
coming back to the presi- 
dency of the Teamsters. 

His timetable, of which he 
makes no secret, calls for 
him to run again for his old 
job in, 1976, when the term 
of Frank E. Fitzsimmons, 
his hand-picked successor as 
Teamsters president, will 
expire. 

Hoffa’s commutation pa- 
pers — the terms under 

which President Nixon re- 
leased him from prison two 
days before Christmas, 1971, 
after he had served four 
years and nine months of 
his combined 13-year sen- 
tence for jury-tampering 
and mail fraud-put him on 
parole until last March, but 
barred him from the “direct 
or indirect management of 
any labor organization” un- 
til March, 1980. 

Now free of parole, Hoffa 
says he is going into court 
seeking to have the remain- 
ing restrictions on his activi- 
ties removed as well. 

The law, he said in an, in- 
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terview in his apartment in 
Miami Beach last week, 
“does not give the President 
the right to add something 
to your sentence that a 
judge does not add, and no 
judge added to my sentence 

See HOFFA, A4, Col. 1 
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the fact that I could not be 
a labor leader when I com- 
pleted my tiihe.” 

His legal briefs, are 
drafted, Hoffa said. “I'm go- 
ing to make my move this., 
year.” 

He hopes for quick suc- 
cess. “We’re either going on 
a habeas corpus or. declara- 
tory judgment, probably 
habeas corpus, which will 
give us a really reasonable 
hearing date, quick, because 
that is the /emergency law 
suit.” 

If things go as he plans, 
Hoffa will then run next 
year for president of his old 
Detroit Local 299, whose 
president has conveniently 
announced he will not seek 
another term. 

“From there,” said Hoffa, 
“I would then start using 
that as a vehicle as I once 
did,” back up through the 
Teamsters’ regional organi- 
zation in the central states 
to the top. 

Not everyone may be 



pleased. “There’s an awful 
lot of people I don’t know” 
now, Hoffa said, and some 
“who were minor union offi- 
cials” with a liking for their 
jobs. “It’s not that easy.” 

“But that’s where you’re 
headed?” he was asked. 

“Oh, yeah. That’s where I 
i would expect to be.” 

. And of Fitzsimmons, who 
is said to have grown fond 
of his job? 

“Fitz will be 75” when his 
term expires, Hoffa said. 
(Actually, 'Fitzsimmons will 
be 68.) “It’s my opinion that, 
even though he has said 
that, God willing, he’ll run 
again, that he recognizes the 
fact that . this is a full-time, 
physically exhausting posi- 
tion to have, being president 
of the Teamsters union. And 
at 75 you don’t travel too 
fast unless you’re in physi- 
cally good shape, and Fitz is 
not in physically good 
shape.” 

Hoffa, who will be 63 in 
1976, did not take issue with 
the way Fitzsimmons has 
performed in office. He did, 
however, on occasion, damn 
him with faint praise. “Fitz v 
is doing a good job,” he said 
of his former aide at one “ 
point in the interview. “I 
don’t care what anybody 
says.” 

There are some within the 
Teamsters who believe 
Hoffa was double-crossed in 
1971, and some who think 
Fitzsimmons had a part in 
that. The White House, so 
the theory goes, let Hoffa' 
out of prison as a means of 
winning over Teamsters’ 
support, but at the same 
time took steps; to keep him 
out of the union so that Fitz- 
simmons, by reputation a 
more pliable man, could re- 
^ main in office; 

: Hoff ft subscribes to at 
least half of thgt. 

“I have my own suspi- 
cion,” he said, “that the 
President signed in blank 
my commutation orders . , : 
and I think that Mitchell 
(former Attorney General 
John N. Mitchell) filled in 
iy ahd without the. President’s 
knowledge put in the 1980 
restriction. And I think he 
did it deliberately to’ keep 
Hie out of the labor unions, 
and to keep me from run- 
ning for office.” 

Q. Why do -- you think . 
Mitchell put the strings on? 

A. I think Mitchell put 
them on because he didn’t 
want me in the labor move- 



ment because he thought he- 
could manipulate Fitz better 
than he could talk to me) 

<Q. And they wanted Fitz 
for the election? 

A. I think they wanted 
Fitz so they could control it. 
They knew the economy was 
upside down and I think 
they wanted to have Fitz in 
there who would be more 
amenable to going along 
with (wage and price) con- 
trols than I would be. 

Q. Has -he been? More 
amenable? ) 

A. I think so. I think Fitz 
has been more amenable to 
controls than I would have 
been because I have always 
fought controls. 

.Do you think Fitzsimmons 
knew: about the proviso to 
keep you out of the union 
until 1980, Hoffa was asked. 
“He says no,” Hoffa an- 
swered- ‘“I’ve got to take 
him at his word.” 

[Mitchell, under indict- 
ment in New York for ob- 
struction' of justice and mak- 
ing a false statement,- said 
through . one of his attorneys 
here, Plato Cacheris. that 
“the allegation that it was 
he who put -the restrictions 
in the commutation without 
prior -consultation with the 
White House is not correct.” 
[He said there were “long 
and lengthy conversations” 
with deposed presidential 
.counsel John' W. Dean III, 
“the subject' of which was 
whether the President had 
the power to put these re- , 
strictions on.” 

[Therefore, said Cacheris, 
Mitchell “has to assume the 
President did know in ad- 
vance.” Mitchell added, in 
his statement through Ca- 
cheris, that “as far as he is 
concerned, Fitzsimmons had 
nothing to do with It.”] 

If he makes it back, what 
sort of union will Hoffa 
find? Even though he has 
been out of it six years now, 
the Teamsters union in its 




current form is still essen- 
tially Hoffa’s creation, and 
no one is neutral about ei- 
ther it or him. 

The union is the largest in 
the country. It has a few 
more than 2 million mem- 
bers, which means that one 
out of every 10 of the na- 
tion’s approximately 20 mil- 
lion union members is a 
Teamster. The- Teamsters 
also are the most pervasive 
and, in economic terms at 
least, most powerful union 
in the country. 

The . union has a reputa- 
tion of being in the pocket 
of the underworld. The 
AFL-CIO expelled it in 1957 
as corrupt, and there con- 
tinue to 1 be allegations, in- 
vestigations, and occasional 
indictments and convictions 
of its officers and hangers- 
on. 

Its leaders, or some of 
them, are said by critics to 
have milked the union and 
sold out its members. The 
critics say the union has no 
conscience. They point to 
such things as its competi- 
tion with Cesar Chevez’s 
United Farm Workers union 
in the California vineyards 
—a sellout by the Teamsters 
to the growers, they say — 
and to its coziness with the 
Nixon administration, which 
much of organized labor re- 
gards as being in the eamp 
of the corporations. When 
the rest of the five labor 
members on the President’s 
Pay Board -walked off it a 
year ago, Fitzsimmons stay- 
ed, and that became a sym- 
bol. 

Defenders of the Team- 
sters say these allegations 
either are false, or over- 
drawn, or have obscured the • 
union’s other side. 

They begin by pointing 
out that it is not that' easy to 
generalize about the Team- 
sters. As even some of its 
critics concede, the Team- 
sters are in many ways less 
a union than a federation of 
quite diverse local units, 
and not only -of truck driv- 
ers. 

Only about one-fourth of 
the union’s members are 
truck drivers for' common 
carriers, but more than that 
drive trucks; the one-fourth 
does not include bread, milk 
and bus truck drivers, for 
example. , 

Yet another fourth of all 
Teamsters work inside facto- 



ries . . . the loading dock is a 
good place from which to 
start to organize . . . and the 
Teamsters rank fourth 
among U.S. trade .pinions in 
factory worker membership. 
And eighty of all Teamsters 
are women. ; ... -• k 

The union represents the 
zoo keepers in San Diego, 
the hotel clerks' in San Fran- 
cisco, and a sizeable propor- 
tion of the nation’s casket- 
makers. It has organized the 
plant of a licorice manufac- 
turer in St. Louis, and it has 
the Fairfax County police 
force on its rolls. It is omni- 
present, it is relatively free 
of the jurisdictional rules 
governing AFL-CIO unions, 
and it is, in many areas at 
least, an 'avid organizer of 
the unorganized. 

In the last six months of 
last year, for example, the 
Teamsters were involved in 
fully a third of all union 
representation elections 
overseen by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 
They will organize units of 
employees too small to at- 
tract many other unions. 

"An organizer for the 
American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal 
Employees, into whose turf 
the Teamsters has begun to 
stray in recent years, of- 
fered one example of how 
the Teamsters grow- His un- 
ion represented a unit of 
state prison guards in Ohio. 
They wanted to strike on 
one occasion; national union 
officials did not think a 
strike was justified. 

The guards turned to the 
Teamsters, specifically a 
dump truck drivers local. 
Now that local has about 800 
prison guards and employ- 
ees of mental hospitals 
across the sfate as members. 

The Fairfax police are an- 
other example. They were 
signed up by a D.C. milk 
drivers local whose member- 
ship began dwindling in re- 
cent years, and which re- 
sponded by having its char- 
ter redrawn to' permit it to 
branch out, and to try to or- 
ganize public employees. 

In the years since 1960, all 
labor union membership in 
the country has grown about 
15 per cent, though it has 
fallen as a percentage of the 
total labor force. Teamsters’ 
membership has grown 
about 30 per cent in the 
same period. 

Their defenders say the 



Teamsters wouiu not, 
growing like this if they did 
not also deliver at contract 
tim e. In 1970, the median in 
earnings of labor union 
members in all industries 
was $8,609. The highest in- 
dustry was construction, at 
$ll,213i The median for 
manufacturing was $8,173. 
The median for nonrail 
transportation, the Team- 
sters basic bailiwick, was 
$9,572. 

'Teamsters politics also 
have twists their reputation 
tends to obscure. The union 
did support Mr. Nixon for 
re-election last year, and un- 
like say, the United Auto 

Workers the Teamsters is no 
great champion of social leg- 
islation. 

The Teamsters’ strongest 
•advocate of social unionism 
and legislation, Harold Gi- 
bons of St. Louis, a former 
Hoffa lieutenant who alone 
among Teamsters vice presi- 
dents supported George Mc- 
Govern last yehr, now has 
been ousted from power, 
partly by Fitzsimmons. 

Hoffa drew the distinction 
in Miami Beach last week, 
in talking about AFL-CIO 
President George 1 Me’any, 
one who does speak out on 
social issues and foreign af- 
fairs as well. Meany, said 
Hoffa, is “nt realistic with 
the times.” 

It was Meany who threw 
Hoffa and the Teamsters 
out of the AFL-CIO, and the 
two are by no means 
friends. That apart, Hoffa 
said Meany “could not go 
into any rank-and file meet- 
ing, and I don’t care what 
union you want to select, 
and talk his philosophy and 
have those workers know 
what he’s talking about, 
they wouldn’t understand 
him.” 

“Let’s say you go into the 
Teamsters union,” Hoffa 
went on scornfully. “You 
start talking about Russia, 
you talk about China, you 
talk about all this here so- 
cial philosophy, the guys say 
what the hell are you talk- 
ing about? They say get 
down to my vacation, my! 
health and welfare, my pen- 
sion, my wages and my con- 
ditions .... That’s the busi- 
ness. That’s the business.” 

And at another point: 
“You know what’s good for 




the people in this country? 
Money in the kick. And you 
put the money in the work- 
er’s pocket so that they 
(can) have America’s stand- 
ard ,of living, and America’s 
in good shape. Otherwise, 
it’s in bad shape.” 

So much, then, for the do- 
gooders, the liberals. Yet 
consider the most recent 
legislative conference of the 
Teamsters, held here earlier 
this year.. - 
The speakers? Sen. Walter 
F. Mondale, (D-Minn.), Sen. 
Thomas F. Eagleton (D-Mo.), 
Rep. Brock Adams (D- 
Wash.), liberals all, and all 
supported in their last cam- 
paigns by the Teamsters as 
well as by AFL-CIO unions. 
At the practical level, the 
Teamsters and the rest of 
the labor movement some- 
times are not that far apart, 
are not even distinguisha- ' 
ble. 

Hoffa sees the union to 
which he now means to re- 
turn as continuing to ex- 
pand. He has always been 
expansionist, and his critics 
see him as lusting for 
power. His defenders de- 
scribe him instead as a 
clear-sighted student of eco- 
nomic necessity. 

His greatest achievement 
as Teamsters president was 
probably in setting the stage 
for negotiation of a single 
master contract, nationwide, 
for the drivers of the com- 
mon carriers. 

He trampled on some 
members of his own union 
to get it, trampled on some 
companies, dealt cozily with 
others, and dealt on occa- 
sion with convicted or re- 
puted mobsters. 

His defenders say he had 
to do such things. Without a 
master contract, trucking 
companies simply moved 
out of jurisdictions in which 
locals had negotiated high- 
wage contracts into jurisdic- 
tions with low wages, under- 
cutting what the union had 
gained. 

The argument as to the 
mobsters is simply that they 
controlled some locals or 
some economic sectors in 
some -cities — the cab compa- 
nies here, the jukebox distri- 
butors there — and that 
Hoffa had to deal with what 
he found. \ 

One celebrated example j. 
of such dealings came in 
New York, where Hoffa was 
trying in the 1950s to take 
control of the joint council, 
the organization of all 
Teamsters locals in the city. 



He persuaded Dave Beck, 
then president of the Team- 
sters, to issue charters for 
seven new locals in New 
York City. The new locals 
were under the control of 
Johnny Dio, a racketeer. 
Hoffa critics later were to 
call them “paper locals”, 
meaning they were long on 
officers and short on mem- 
bers. Their officers voted 
Hoffa’s way in the contest 
for control of the council. 

Hoffa’s version, as he re- 
counted it last week, was 
that he was trying to put his 
own man in as head of the 
joint council for no other 
purpose than to “get con- 
trol of the situation and 
have the master agree- 
ments.” . 1 

There was already a mas- 
ter agreement for Hoffa’s 
home base in the central 
states,, and he was seeking 
to extend it to the East. 

Was the power play 
.“essential in order to get 
the master agreements?” 

A. Of course it was essen- 
tial. To get control of the 
New York council. 

Q. Then what would have 
happened if you hadn’t got- 
ten that? 

A. Nothing. We would 

have choked them off. 

Q. How? 

A. Well, the freight’s got 
to come out of the Middle 
West into the East, and it’s 
got to come out of the East 
into the Middle West. 

Q. So you’d have forced 
them (the companies and 
locals in the East) to deal 
anyway? ' 

A. Sure we’d have forced 
them. It was^easier this way. 

. . . We needed New York 
and New Jersey . for New 
England ... to put into ef- 
fect the master agreement 
in New England. ... We 
could have choked them off 
and said, “Well pick up 
your charter, we won’t give 
you any freight” . . . but it 
was better (the way it was 
done). , 

His critics say that argu- 
ments like that are not 
enough, that they fall well 
short of explaining all of 
Hoffa’s dealings with men in 
the bad graces or under the 
eye of the law. 

His reply is that such 
stories are fabrications and 
exaggerations, yet at an- 
other ooint last week he 



talked at some length about 
what he called “muscle.” 

“The employer’s always 
willing to hire muscle,” 
Hoffa said. “He will hire 
muscle anywhere in the 
United States when it’s con- 
venient for him to hire mus- 
cle. . . . There is muscle for 
sale all the time. 

“Now I want to know, No. 
1, who is that muscle, No. 2, 
who heads it up, and No. 3, 
how do I neutralize it?” 

“Muscle,” he went on. 
“They’ll hire it tomorrow. 
. . , Let yourself get an un- 
employment factor in this 
country, to where they can 
hire scabs, and they’ll hire 
muscle to protect the scabs. 
Now weVe got to know who 
are those muscle people . . . 
and that’s what I’ve got to 
do. 

“I know all the people 
they say that I know and I 
know them and I want to 
keep knowing them, but 
they don’t control the Team- 
sters union, and I only know 
them for one reason. (They) 
run their business and we 
run ours.” 

That is his defense. He 
has less need to be defen- 
sive on some other issues. 
There are many unions that 
have resisted technological 
change. The railroad unions 
have fought it for years, and 
so have some construction 
unions. The Teamsters could 
have succumbed to the same 
temptation. By comparison, 
at least, they didn’t. 

People at the American 
Trucking Associations talk 
about examples. In the old 
days, before modern high- 
ways, it took 30 hoiirs to 



drive from Pittsburg to 
Youngstown, and the Pitts- 
burg Teamsters had it writ- 
ten into their contract that 
the trip would bring a 
driver 30 hours’ pay, one 
man on the associations’ 
staff recalled. > -- - - 

There were similar provi- 
sions on the railroads, and 
the railroads unions clung to 
them. Hoffa, on the other 
hand, the staff man said, was 
“willing to negotiate these 
things out. He told his local 
they had to swallow some of 
that stuff.” 

Hoffa has always had a vi- 
sion of the Teamsters as not 
just a trucking but a na- 
tional transportation union. 
He still does. 

Ultimately, he said last 




week, he thinks the Team- 
sters will absorb the na- 
tion’s other transportation 
unions — longshore,- maritime 
and even, some day, rail- 
road. The airline unions, 
too, he said: “We’ll even- 
tually take over everything 
except the pilots.” 

The vision does not stop 
with transportation, how- 
ever. The Teamsters already 
sit astride much of the food 
industry, and eventually they 
will be bigger there, too, 
Hoffa said. They have been 
negotiating merger with the 
Brewery Workers for some 
time now, and in Hoffa’s 
view the Bakery Workers 
also will become part of the 
Teamsters one of these days. 
“If I’d been there it- would 
have been a part already,” 
he says. 

And then there are the 
farm workers. The expan- 
sionist logic is the same as 
always. The .Teamsters have 
the canneries, or some of 
them, the warehouses, the 
wholesalers, the men who 
back the big trucks up to 
the rear doors of the na- 
tion’s supermarkets. 

And “we can not,” Hoffa 
said, “and will not allow any- 
body to control our' end of 
the business, which means 
that we can not have the 
fields on strike and the 
packing sheds on strike and 
affecting the wholesale gro- 
cer and the delivery and the 
retail end; on the other end 
that we * already - have. We 
can’t have it. That’s why you 
have got to put together the 
field, packing shed, field 
transportation, to the dis- 
tribution end, to the retail 
end. And that’s what Fitz 
was doing.”. . < 

It is not clear at what 
point that logic stops and 
the vision ends. 

In the meantime, there is 
that motion -for habeas cor- 
pus. '■ 

“You anticipate that you’ll 
be successful in getting back 
in?” he was asked last week. 

“I believe it,” Hoffa said. 
“I believe it.” - 



